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ABSTRACT , , . 

I Effects of the label **Mentally re^t^ded** on attitudes 
o,f peer^ were exaiined aiong 48 third grade pupils r^B:alf of the Ss 
were shown a videotape of an actor displaying acting out behavior » 
while the regaining Ss were shown a videotape with the sa^eactor 
engagi&g in passive behavior. Half of the Ss in each group w^sf^^old 
that the actor was a Mentally retarded boy in a special clasap^d the 
other half were told that he was a fifth grade pupil. Analysis of 
variance results revealed a ^significant interaction between label and 
behavior, indicating that Ss^ responded lore negatively to th^ 
^■entally .retarded** actor who displayed acting out behavior than to 
€he saie actor who exhibited identical behavior but was not labeled. 
Data ^suggested that labels shoi^ld^be considered only as they interact 
with specific behavior. (Authored) 
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AXTZtUDBS TOWARD RETABDeD CSILDRBN: EFFBCTS OF LMBELIM6 AMD 
BEHAVIORAL AGGRESSIVENESS 
Abstract 

Effects of the label "^mentally retarded*^ on attitudes of peers were 
^usined among 48 third grade pupils. Half the subjects were shcwn^ a 
video tape of an actor displaying actin^fhout behavior, idiile the remai ning 
half were shown a video tape with the sate actor engaging in passive behavior « 
Half ttie subjects in eadi of these two qrpiipm were told that the actor was 
a fifth gr4de pi^il and the other half we^e told that he was a mentally retarded 
boy in a special class. Analysis of variiLnoe results* revealed a significant 
interaction between label and behavior, indicating that sid3jects responded 



more negatively to the ''mentally retarded*" 

behavior than to the same actor idio e^diibi^ identical behavior but was 

I 

not labeled. It was concluded lhat labiu should be considered only as they 
interact %rith specific behavior. 



actor trtio displayed acting-out 
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MRZTtTDBS TOMMO) RBTARCBD CRILDRBNt EFFECTS OB LABBLZNG AND 
< BERXVIORIU:! AGGRESSIVENESS 
Jay Gottlieb 
Rtseavch Institute for Educational Problems 

this report is the second in a series designed to study the effects of 
the libel, *^Mn1^ally retarded" on the veAally assessed attitudee of diildren 
toward their mentally retarded peers. In a prior investigation, Gottlieb (1974) 
found that attitudes esqpressed toward children %rtio displ^ed acadesdcally cosh- 
patent behavior ware acre favorable than attitudes toward diildren who exhibited 
tocoiip e te n t levels of perfomance, regardless of whether these diildren were 
. normal or labeled mentally ret^ded. The present investigation eicamined the 
effects of aggMssive behavior on attitudes toward a labeled and unlabeled 
child. 

nie commonly held belief among many special educators is that labels 
opsrate to the detriment of the person who is labeled, thm recent thrust 
toward normalisation in general and public sdiool mainstreaming in particular 
' originated in part from the desire to reduce the stigma that is associated with 
the label, ''mentally retarded." nte implicit assuaption in piiblic sdiool 
mainstreaming programs is that attitudee of peers toward msntally retarded 
children will io^ove irtien the latter are deldteled and educated in regular 
gradee. Recent reviews, however, indicate that the influence of the label 
mqr not be so pervasive as is oossMily believed (Guskin, Bartel, € MacHillan, 
in press I Nadlillan, Jones, s Alois, 1974). Furthermore, there is evidence 
that delabeling and reintegration do not result in improved attitude toward 
BHK children but results instead in greater rejection of these children than of 
libeled children (Goodsan, Gottlieb, 6 Harrison, 1972 i Gottlieb e Budoff, 1973). 
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On« possible explanation for the greater rejection of Aonlab«led retarded 
children is that nonEHR peers may grant a dispensation to children %iho engage 
in Inappropriate behavior when the behavior is attributable to a known cause # 
e.g. , nental retardation. When the dominant group is not aware of the liibiled 
status of the misbehaving person, however, they may denigrate him if he does 
not meet the b^avioral standards of the group. The inqplicatlon of this 
explanation for the greater rejection of ncnlabeled children is tiiat labels 
^y serve a protective function by shielding the labeled person from overt 
rejection. This view regarding the effects of labeling contrasts with the 
more dopdnaint view of many special educators that labels may serve only a 
harmful purpose. 

To argue that labels result in negative attitudes toward the individual 
who is labeled is to ignore the possibility that the Individual would have 
been rejected even if he were not labeled. Jc^son (1950) and Baldirln (1958) 
have reported that retarded cAiildren in the regular grades who were never 
assigned to special classes # i.e., were never labeled, were still rejected , 
by their peers significantly more often than normal diildren. These investl«* 
gators found that the retarded children were rejected because their peers ' 
perceived them as anti-*soclal and aggressive. 

fo understand the effects of the label £W se on attitude esq^resslon, ^ 
the effects of the label must be Isolated from the behavior that may have 
been responsible for the labeled status. Many children are labeled iA«u(i they 
are placed in special classes because of aggressive behaviors Since ncnlabeled 
retarded children have been found to be rejected when they manifest this 
behavior, the Issue regarding labeling that must be addressed concerns the 
additive effects of the label and the behavior on the expressicm of negative 



VMbal attitodat. Hore specif ically, what is tha contribution tokrard varbal 

I* 

attitudes of tha label per se over and above the cdntribution of the behavior 
MDlfeated by the individual? Thi present investigation was designed to 
determine the relative contribution of the l^el and aggressive behavior to 
the eaqpression of negative attitudes, i 

NBTHOD 

Subjects 

Porty-ei^t^ird grade pupils lAo attended sdiool in an affluent aiddle 
Glass suburb participated as subjeots in this e9CE>eri]Bent. Vhrn sohool in 
whidti the subjects were enrolled contained a special class for retarded 
children* During the previous year, several special class children were 
reintegrated Into the regular grades in this sbhool. Those BKR ^Idren 
who were not reintegrated but renalned in the special class were also hlg^y 
visible to their nonretarded peers because their classroon contained a glass 
wa lj^^lfct faced the main corridor of the sdiool building. Since all children 
passe^ this corridor on theiway to their classrooms and the sbhool office, 
they could easily observe the activities of the special class. 
Video tapes 

TWO video tBp^m were produced with two 12 year old boys as actors. The 
two actors attended a private school and lived in a different town from the 
subjects. 

Xn the first of the two video ti^es, **J<Am,^ the target actor, was seen 
ii engaging in socially appropriate behavior, molding clay while seated 
quietly behind his desk at sdhool. Zn the seoond video tape, John displayed 
hostile, acting-out behavior while pi^flng with the cl^r, throwing It on the 
floor, stoaqplng on It, and banging it with his fist* Zn both video tapes. 



."Billy," th« stoond actor, was portrv^ad as manlfasting socially appropriata 
bahavior* Tha two bahavioral apisodaa wars stagad by tha axpariiiantar yAio askad John 
to bahaira- appropriataly or otharwiaa, depending on tha vidao tape 
vignatta Ibalng filnad* Badi vidao ti^ ran for ^approximately 2 odnutaa and 
40 aaconda* 
Procaduraa 

latih of tha 48 subjects was randonly assigned to one of four traatMnt 

I 

oonditiona* Ha^f tha subjects saw John engaglx^ in actlng--out behavior and the 
^sMalning hilf saw him eadiibiting socially appropriate b^vior* For those 
subjects ylho viewed John as acting-out, half were told that he was a fifth 
grade pupil and the other half were told that John was mentally retarded and 
enrolled in a special class for retarded pupils* The sane procedure was 
adopted for iubjects irtxo saw Jchn engaging in socially ^^opriate behavior, 
i«e«, half were told that he was a fifth grade pupil and half were informed 
that he was enrolled in a special class for retarded ptsqpils* All subjects 
were told that Billy, the seccmd boy in the video tape, waa in a fifth grade 
class* 

Subjecta irere brou^t into the testing room in groins of four and told 
that taiey would watd\ a vided ^tape of two boys playing* Depending on the 
treatment condition to which thev assigned, subjects were told either 

that both boys in the video tapes were fifth grade piqpils, or tliat John was 

* 

mentally retarded and in a special class for retarded children* The names and 
clasa i(f£illationa (fifth grada or apecial claaa) of tha two aetora war* 
repeated by the ei^rlmenter two more times prior to the aaainistration of 
the questionnaires « 



ZiBMdiataly upon thm coiqpletion of tha video tape, subjects were told 
they would be asked mom questions about John. Two questionnaires were then' 
distributed. l%e first wait a )K>dif ication of the Cunnin^am Social Distance ^ 
Scale (Cunnin^am, Blsi, Hall, Farrell,&.^erts, 1951) in irtiich a sixth 
category, I would not want John^in ay school s was added to the txisting five. 
Vt^e second questionnaire was a five point rating scale of 10 adjective pairs 
on ^ich the s^jects were asked to rate John. Previous researdi with this 
instrunsnt revealed that it successfully discriminated attitudes toward 
special class and regular class diildren (Gottlieb, Cohen, a Goldstein, 1974). 
Vhe order of presentation of the two instruaents was randosily^raried in 
each group. 

Scoring ^ a 

4 

Scores on the social distance scale ranged frosi 1 to 6,' with a score of 
6 4ndibating the most favorable stateaent. On the rating scale, the 10 ^ 
adjective pairs, eadi of i^idi could be rated along a five-point contl^uui, 
yielded a possible range per subject of 10 to 50. The hl^ier score was 
assigned to the acre favorable attitude e^ession. 

BBSULTS 

A 2 X 2 (Label X Behavior) aultivariate analysis of variance was perfotaed 
on scores on the two attitude scales. Three signif leant aultivariate effects 
were obtalnedt a Label main effect (F - 7.62, df « 2/43, £ <.001), a Behavlf»r 
aain effect (F - 11*27, df - 2/43, £ <.001), and the interaction between the \ 
tiro factors (F - 3,80, df ■ 2/43, £ <.05) * j* 

Otoivariate ani^yses of variance on eadi dependent aeasure revealed a sig* * 
nif leant Label effect on the rating scales attitudes toward the actor were aore 
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f«vor«bl« itf^M ha wm dMlgnatad aa a fifth grada pupil than ^an ha waa 
llA>alad MntaUy ratardad (F - 12.75, df • 1/44, £<.001). Tha affact of 
Afebal waa not aignificant on tha aocial diatanoa acala. Bahavior waa fotjmd 
to ba aignificant on both tha rating acala (F « 12.75, df « 1/44, £ <.001) , 
andlAa aocial diatanoa cpiaatlonnaira (F « 9.27, df « 1/44, £<.001). Maana 
and atandard daviationa in Tabla 1 indlcata that tha actor waa ratad nora 
favorably idian ha angagad in aocially approprlata bahavior than irtian ha 
Mnifaatad aggraaaiva, acting-out b^vior. 



Inaart Tabla 1 about hara 

Ttkm Labal X Bahavior intaractlon waa significant in tha unlvaria^a analyaia 
on tha rating acala data (F - 5.13, df « 1/44, £ <.03) . ' Attitudaa wai^ laaat 

favorabla whan tha actor nanifaatad aggraaaive behavior and yaa bIm^ labalad 

/ 

mantally ratardad. Spaoifically, avaraga ratinga of tha nonaggraaiiva actor 
wara aiadiar whan ha waa labalad ratardad or daaignatad aa a fifth grada pitp^i 
howavar, aggraaaiva bahavior raaultad In anich lowar ratinga ^an tha actor waa 
labalad aantally ratardad. Tha Intaraction waa not aignificAat on tha aocial 
diatanoa acala (p <.15), althou^ tha .dlraction of tha aaana waa alnllar to 
that obtalnad with tha rating acala. 

\ 

In ordar to axanlna tha ralatlva contributi!|on of tha bahavior and tha labal 
to attitudaa, caiaga (Rayaa, 1963) was uaad to calculata tha paroant of vairlanoa 
aooountad for by tha Id^al, tha bahavior, and thf intaractlon. 4teaulta 
Indloatad that 15.5% of tha varlanoa in tha ratlhg acala acoraa waa acoountad 
for by tha libal and an Idantloal amount of vtelanca waa dua to tha bahavior. 
Tha intaractlon batwaan tha Itf^al and tha bahavior contrlbutad 5.5% of tha 
varlanoa. In this dapandant aaaaura. On tha aodia diatanoa acala, 14«0% of 
tbp varlanoa wia attributabla to tha Bahavior factor whlla tiha Ubal factor 
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TabU 1 

Iteans and Standard Deviations for Rating Scala and Social Dlatanoa Scale 

Condition Rating scale Sociml Distance 

Scale 

Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 

Retarded nonaggreasive 41.,50 4.12 ^ 5.58 0.52 

Ritarded aggressive 34.42 4.89 3.83 1.90 

Mortaal nonaggreasive 43.08 3.40 5.58 0.52 

N^irBal aggressive 41.50 4.28 5.00 1.71 



aeadMdc perfozn&nct on attltudai 



oontribtttad only 2.2%, thm 9mm amount of variance as the interaction. 

DISCUSSXCXI 

The reeulta of this investigation indicate ^e Inportance of considering 
the effects of ^lej^el^i^ it interacts with the behavior exhibited by the 
diild. When an actor ^o engaged in aggressive , acting-out behavior was 
designated as a fifth grade pupil he was viewed much more positively than when 
he was labeled mentally retarded, even though he exhibited identical behavior. 

the significant effects of the label, as well as the interaction between 
the ldt>el and ^e biOiavior, are in ccaitrast with residts of a sisdlar escperimental 
paradigm (Gottlieb, 1974) , which 4xamined the effects of the ld>el and 

Results of that stiady indicated that the . 
label £er ae did not^ signif icantly^, af fectsattitude scores nor did it interect 
with the level of academic coo^tenye display^d^by the actor. Taken together, 
these two labeling ^tudies elucidate sgbm of the coaqplexity involved in the 
effect of labels orj attitudes. Cleat ly, the ^f feet of the libel is hot con* 
sistent but depends largely on the bei^avior that acco8(panies the ltf>el. In 
the present investigation the low ratihgs of the aggressive ictor who was 
lak^led contributed substantially to the significant main effect due to the 

label. The absence of a significant main effect for label iiji the study of a 

i 

academic coo^tence ^is probably ittributable to the failure |>f that ejqperlmental 

design to take into account variance due to aggressive behavjlor. 

i 

It can be concluded from the two studies that labels ark important contributors 

to negative attitudes, but only under certain circumstances, e.g., when they 

\ 

\ 

appear in combination with aggressive, acting-Vout behavior. The two studies 
also suggest that blanket denunMations of labeling as ubiquitous contributors 
to negative attitudes aie unfounded.^ h more pr6fitid>le avenue of inquiry would 
be toxspecify the behaviors and situations in whidi labels contribute to negative 
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attitudes, in contrast to situations in which the effects of the label are 
minimal • 

No support was found in the preseiit investigation for the view that 
labels serve a protective function by shielding the labeled individual txtm ' 
overt rejection. One (possible e^lanatiori 0or this may be 'that the siO^ject 
ssaple was too young and was not yet Socialized to the extent of esqpraesin^^ 
only kind and altruistic statemmta about mentally retarded pepplev In fact, 
tha confusix^g alnd contradictory array of research findings regarding peer 
attitudes toward mentally retarded diildrta (Gbttlieb, 1974a) may br the raeultN 
of inveitigators' failure to consider the level of cognitive development of theit 
subject sasiples with regard to the subjects* feelings that it may not ba 
socially appropriate to express negative statements ^out handicapped people* 

Given the fact that many children are Id^eled/ i.e. , sent to special 
classes, because they engage in acting-K>ut behavior this stud^ suggests that 

4 

^if these children tx>ntinue to act^rout in the special class , they %fould be 
re jeicted by their peers to an even greater extent than when they were in tikm 
regular I grades. A series of classroom observation studies cosqparing the behavior 
of reintegrated former special ci^ss .diildren with pupils %rtiQ remained in 
special classea^ indicated that the regular class retardedppuptlS engaged in higher ^ 
incidences' of prbeocial behavior than the segregate^ children >^ sli^tly, althou^ 
not significantly, less physically aggressive behaviol^ than their nonretarded 
classmates jGaa^l, Gottlieb, 6 Harrison, 1974; Gottlieb, Ganpel, & Budoff, 
in press) • It is interesting to speculate lAether diildren who formerly engaged' 

in aggressive behavior in special classes and w^re consequently rejected (Jbfaxison, 

% ' 

1950 I Baldwin, 1958) , engage in more prosocial behavior after they are in 
regular grades because of their prior history of rejection in spepial classes. * 
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saoiple in th% pr«s«nt study was drawn from an affluent oGommity. 
Sine* Gottliab (1974) previoualy observed the effegttt of academic perfonnanoe 
umxm diffarantlally influential on th» exprespion of veridai attitudes Bupnq 
middle and low SES Children, it is quite conoeivable that similar differences 
between SES levels ^would'^emerge with regard to aggressive behavior. 

Penally, It must be noted that tb«^ ^>-Asent investigation was solely 

conoemed with the effects of label Wavior an the attitudes of peers. 

I • - - 

TUere are other are^ where labels Btey affect the weU-being of the labeled 
Indlvldttal, audi as the attitudes of teachers and parents as well as' the 
person 'f self-iaage. The present'- investigation these other, important conoezns 
and no statesMnts regarding the ii^ct of labels on theto can bf made. 
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